THE MAN I KNEW

garding the military situation he showed it to Captain
Gemeau before sending it to Sir William Robertson. The
former confirmed the accuracy of the account of the opera-
tions. Douglas learned from Sir Henry Wilson that the bad
weather had held up General Nivelle5 s attack on the Aisne
and that he had postponed any further activity, but that, in
view of Douglas's recommendation that it was the entirely
wrong moment to suspend operations, Lloyd George had
gone to Paris and persuaded the French to get Nivelle to
continue his attack for at least another ten days. Meanwhile
the British had been attacking day by day and had advanced
steadily. Douglas was thoroughly satisfied with the progress
his troops had made.

At a meeting he had with General Nivelle, Douglas
learned that the former considered that the talk and criti-
cism about the failure of his attack had shaken the confid-
ence of M. Poincare, the French President, and that other
generals were taking advantage of the situation and were
trying to oust him from his position as commander-in-
chief. Nivelle considered, however, that if he were super-
seded his successor would have exactly the same difficulties
to contend with. Douglas told General Nivelle of his reasons
for advising the continuance of the French attack and stated
that he was prepared to help him to continue in any way he
suggested. He pointed out that in his opinion it was an
absolute necessity to clear the Belgian ports in order to curb
the activities of die German submarines, and that this could
be done best by launching an attack towards Liege. He con-
sidered also that an effort to capture Cambrai would be of
great value, but that this could only be achieved if the French
continued their attacks and so prevent the Germans rein-
forcing the Hindenburg Line in front of the town. General
Nivelle promised that his offensive would continue as
strongly as possible, and said he quite realised the danger
which would be caused by stopping operations after
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